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LIST OP PATENT CLAIMS 

Issued from the United States Patent Office 
FOB THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 20, 1857. 
Guides for Sewing Machines— Wm. B. Bishop, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.: I am aware of the patent of H. V 
Dickinson, of May 15.185.5, wherein are used grooves i.. 
...-..- e„,. -u. -m. —assure pad, fbr the nur- 



Va.^ I claim making the chain stitch with a vi- 
in^Separator 8—Geo.Jleberlmg, of Quincy. IU. 

i Ei.im the arrangement ni a grain-chaining machine 

coidcaf^cyiinder^D, wi!h Wers 'and fam F and G 
attached chute or rim, M, plate, N. tubes b, and fan H- 
^11 consteucted and operated, substantially in the man. 

Dm for Making Spikes— E, T. Henry, of Scran- 
the'groove 1 , allnthe'ffie A° subSa;ntiaUy a* shown for the 
purpose specified. 

. M. George, which was very defective, is converted intc 
a most excellent machine for making railroad spikes. 
^Harvebters-M. G.^Huhbard, of^Penn Yan^N. Y.-. l 
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Treating Photographic Pictures— John Bishop 

Hall, of New York, N. Y. : I claim producing in pic.- 

be seen by direct light, a high artistic and stereosc 
fifect, by combining with a white light or reflecting 
round or its equivalent, two or more identical pici 
subject, rendered more or less transpa 
- J —-**“.ched to plates of glass, i 


g the bending roller, 1, or its 


on with the bending frai 


of bending timber ii 


Winnowing Machines— Jos. and Jas. Montgomery, 
of Baltimore, Md. : We claim the application of an ad¬ 
justable sieve, M, above the auxiliary screen b. 

when arranged in combination therewith, in s.- 

manner as to separate the large impurities before the 
grain is subjected to the action of the blast,in order to 
render said auxiliary screen-box more efficient in its ac¬ 
tion. and thereby allow it to be made as limited in extent 

Feeding Lumber Laterally in Sawing 

cHiNE8-Saml.Il. Smith, of Florence. Mass.: I_ 

the combination of mechanism, by which the lateral ad¬ 
justment of the log is affected, as described; such consist¬ 
ing of the spring, g, the stationary bearing roller in, or its 
equivalent, the lever, 1, the toggles, n. i. the slide bar ** 

racks applied to the carriage, "^substantially as descril 
the whole being arranged and operating together ess 

U And 8 ! !?so C clata making the carriage or head bio 
V, movable, independently of the ways or frame, 
which it is supported, and combining with said carri: 

the saw. by the hand of an attendant applied to the s 



It is a t 


Quartz is pure silica, and in its purest 
ition, in the form of white sand or rock crys- 
i.1, is extensively employed for manufacturing 
s and the finest qualities of glass, 
tituent of many rocks, and com¬ 
es most of the pebbles of gravel beds, 
sre is no mineral which appears in so many 
ns and colors. It is insoluble in sulphuric, 
ic, and hydrochloric acid, hence the gre 
le of glass vessels, in chemistry, for co: 
ting these acids ; it has no cleavage, ai 
very refractory, not melting in the he 
obtained with the blow-pipe. 

Although it resists the action of inten 
heat to reduce it to a liquid state, yet it is 
fact, and a most useful one to scientific me 
that by combining it with an alkali, it w 
melt like wax, and can be formed into threa 
those of the spider’s web, and into at 
hatever. By mixing quartz with soi 
ash, it will melt in a furnace and b 
lass. If too nrach alkali is combined 
lartz in the manufacture of glass, the 
of the glass will often appear cloudy, 
by the excess of the alkali in the glass at¬ 
tracting moisture. 

Although quartz is not acted upon by the 
strongest nitric acid, nor melted by the com¬ 
mon heat of the blow-pipe, yet it can be dis- 


of vitriol. It is composed of a base and oxy¬ 
gen (Si. O. 3 ); and sulphuric acid is composed 
of a base, sulphur, and oxygen (S. O 3 ) in the 
proportions. In combining with an al¬ 
ike soda, therefore, it forms a neutral 

our last number we illustrated a method 
of manufacturing the silicate of soda—quartz 
reduced to a liquid condition—by caustic 
soda under a high pressure of steam. The 
ipplication of this vehicle or agent to the arts 
- in the manufacture of artificial stone, as a 


binding agent, and for coating the outside of 
walls, &c., is attracting considerable attention 
at present, and everything we published on 
the subject has been carefully perused. 

Soluble quartz, or glass, as it is more c< 
monly termed, can never be rendered use¬ 
ful in the arts unless it can be converted 
into neutral insoluble salt, composed of equal 
parts of silica and soda. Common soluble 
or liquid quartz contains an excess of alkali 
three times the quantity of silica; this is 
reason why it is soluble in water. Why is 
common liquid quartz unsuited to cover o 
coat the surface of walls, or to form a ce 
ment for making artificial stone 1 It contains 
an excess of an alkaline salt, which is d 
quescent, and which will attract moisture and 
crumble away, when exposed to the atn 
phere, when combined in any artificial sti 
or employed as a coating on the surface of; 
wall. As an agent to be used in the arts, 
a wall coating or cement, it would be of gi 
value could it be deprived of its deliquesc 
property. By the process of Mr. Ranso 
described in our last Number, more silicf 
taken up, held in solution in the liquid t] 
by the common process heretofore employ 
hence, the liquid quartz which he obtains by 
it, is brought more near to the condition of an 
anti-deliquescent salt when dry; yet it is n 
perfectly non-deliquescent. By employing 
powdered flint in his artificial stone, then sub¬ 
mitting it to a high heat, he has succeeded in 
making it non-deliquescent, but this applica¬ 
tion of it to the arts is very contracted. 
Something more is wanting, namely, the dis¬ 
covery of some cheap substance to combine 
with soluble glass, to render it a non-absorber 
of moisture, whether applied as a coating ti 
outside walls where it cannot be dried by 
heat, to inside walls, or to the manufacture of 


are discredited in this city : 
mtion to have given the 
irities of the Illinois and 
have discredited, but the 
d our doing so this week, 
tois and Indiana have been 
failure of the Gramercy 

:s, which, of course, all 
n of bricks. The Gram¬ 
me see, are at the head of 
of the Bank of the State 


banks, as far as we i 

i, Lafayette, Ind. 

Attica, Ind. 

Carmi, Ill. 

Bank, Danville, Ill. 
ank, Washington, Ill. 

Bank, Rushville, Ill. 

The Exchange Bank, Bangor, Me., has gone 
into the hands of Receiver —“ Tomb of the 
Capulets.” 

The people of Gordon County, Geo., have 
resolved, in public meeting, that they will not 
receive as money any of the following wild 
cat issues in Georgia :—Bank of Columbus ; 
Bank of Middle Georgia, at Macon; Cherokee 
Insurance and Banking Co., Dalton ; Interior 
Bank, Griffin ; Manufacturers’ Bank, Macon; 
Merchants’ Bank, Macon ; Southern Bank, 
Bainbridge ; nor any other that are not bank¬ 
able at the city of Augusta or Savannah.’' 

Being in daily receipt from our patrons of 
bank bills from every State in the Union, we 
publish the above list of banks whose bills 
are unsaleable in this city, that our friends 
may save themselves the trouble of remitting 
them to this market, for such as| we receive we 
shall be obliged to return to the sender until 
agency is opened here for their redemption 
at the usual discount. 




Liquid manuring having been very success¬ 
ful in 1856, in the practice of some farmers in 
England, the system will be greatly extended 
during the next season. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 31, 1857. 


The Invention of Vulcanized India Rubber. 

The elastic character, the water and air 
proof qualities possessed by india rubber in 
its natural state, early attracted the attention 
of various persons to it, as an article emi¬ 
nently adapted for a great variety of purposes, 
especially water-proof clothing. It was first 
made into a cement by dissolving it in naptha, 
or in spirits of turpentine, then applied to 
the surface of cloth and dried, forming a fab¬ 
ric impervious to water and air. Such fab¬ 
rics were easily affected with heat, rendering 
their cement soft and clammy, and they pos¬ 
sessed a very disagreeable odor. They were 
unfit to be worn as article of dress, conse¬ 
quently their use was very limited. What a 
change has come over india rubber manufac¬ 
tures, since the discovery of vulcanization! 
Such fabrics are now manufactured yearly in 
our country, to the value of several millions 
of dollars ; they are applied to almost any 
purpose, and assume every variety of form. 
They have no longer an offensive odor, while 
they maintain their elasticity in all weathers' 
and can withstand the temperature of high- 
pressure steam without becoming soft. These 
results have been accomplished by two in¬ 
ventors, the invention of one (N. Hayward, of 
Woburn, Mass., dating 23rd Nov. 1838,) 
bracing the adding of a little sulphur to the 
india rubber, forming a new compound; that 
of the other (Charles Goodyear, in 1844,) 
bracing the submitting of sulphurized india 
rubber compounds to a degree of heat of about 
270* Fah. Thesa two inventions have been 
the means of originating and establishing 
new branches of business, and new articles of 
manufacture, from which, not only our own 
country, but every country on the face of the 
earth, is now deriving immense advantages. 
The patent of Hayward, which was assigned 
to Goodyear, has been public property for 
some years; its extension having been refused 
by Mr. Hodges while Commissioner of Patents. 
Endeavors are now making to obtain an ex¬ 
tension of it by an Act of Congrees, and the 
petitioners by counsel have been heard before 
the Committee on Patents in the House of 
Representatives. 

We do not know what will be the final action 
of Congress on this question,but it is rather 
markable, that at the present moment, strong 
testimony has been evolved to prove that 
N. Hayward is not the original inventor of the 
sulphurized india rubber compound; that it 
was invented in Germany in 1832, six years 
before Hayward’s patent was granted. A pam¬ 
phlet has been put into our possession, which 
is a translation by Prof. Angell, of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., of a publication 
issued in Berlin, Prussia, in 1832, describing 
experiments made by F. Luedersdorff with 
india rubber, and the production of sulphur¬ 
ized india rubber compounds. The clamminess 
of disolved india rubber, and its tendency to 
decomposition are attributed to its resinous 
properties. On page 28, the following lan¬ 
guage occurs : “ After a long series of experi¬ 
ments, in which neither deodorizing nor 
oxydizing substances, neither alkalies, nor 
mechanical means, which affected the speedy 
drying, produced the desired result; I succeed¬ 
ed at last in finding in sulphur the substance, 
which even in very small quantities, perfectly 
prevented the injurious effect of the resinous 
aggregation.” Instructions are given how to 
prepare the sulphur solution, by heating and 
stirring 3 parts of flour sulphur in 100 parts 
of rectified oil of turpentine, bringing them to a 
boiling heat then dissolving the india rubber 
in the solution. By Hayward’s patent, one tea 
spoonfull of sulphur was mixed with that 
quantity of oil of turpentine required to dis¬ 
solve a pound of india rubber, and in t his 
respect, there is little differance between his 
method and that of the Prussian doctor. It is 
the sulphur which is the grand agent in the 
production of vulcanized india rubber, no 
matter how combined, in solution, or with 
india rubber softened by heat. Leave sulphur 
out of the question, and) we would have no 
vulcanized india rubber fabrics. 



The question now arises, what reliance is 
there to be placed upon the authenticity of this 
pamphlet, published six years before Hay¬ 
ward’s patent was obtained? We have been 
assured that the original work is in the Col¬ 
lege Library, at Providence R.I.; but it is rather 
singular, that in the many controversies on 
this subject, and the numerous suits at law 
which have taken place, respecting the origin¬ 
ality of the invention, that such information 
was not produced as testimony before some 
tribunal. 

That Dr. Leudersdorff made the experiments 
described, we will assume to be true in every 
respect, but neither is our country or , any 
other indebted to him in the least, for the in¬ 
troduction and success of india rubber manu¬ 
factures. To American inventors alone, is 
the world indebted for the invention of vul¬ 
canized india rubber. Hayward was no doubt 
totally ignorant of the Prussian doctor’s ex¬ 
periments ; he probably could not read Ger- 
he made the discovery of sulphurized 
india rubber by his own efforts, and he is an 
original inventor, in this sense of the term. 

a opposed, however, to the extension 
of his patent, by a special Act of Congress ; 
it has become public property, and to extend 
it would do great injustice to the public. 

Buildins in Frosty Weather. 

The bond which unites brick to brick and 
stone to stone, to form a close and adhesive 
connection between them, is a cement (mor¬ 
tar) formed of the oxyd of calcium (lime.) 
silica or sand, and water. The water inti¬ 
mately diffused through mortar is the vehi¬ 
cle which plays the most important office 
—chemically speaking—in conferring those 
qualities upon mortar which render it capable 
of fulfilling the objects for which it is used. 
And yet most builders, architects, and those 
who have buildings erected during the winter 
season, appear to be entirely ignorant of this 
fact in chemical science. 

The water in mortar holds lime in solution, 
and gradually attracts carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, whereby its particles acquire 
powerful cohesive and adhesive properties, 
and in the course of time it becomes a stone 
itself, firmly adhering to the surfaces which it 
unites. If we dissolve some quicklime in 
water, in a vessel, and allow it to stand ex¬ 
posed for some hours ; it will attract carbon¬ 
ic acid from the atmosphere, and a thin, hard 
scale like ice will form on its surface ; this 
is a pelicle of marble, it is composed of lime, 
water, and carbonic acid. The scale formed 
on the surface of the lime solution in the ves¬ 
sel, prevents carbonic acid penetrating under 
it, otherwise a thick solution of lime would 
soon become a solid block of marble, 
in common mortar the conditions for the ab¬ 
sorbing of carbonic acid throughout all its 
parts, are very perfect, because the particles of 
sand render it sufficiently porous to allow the 
air, which contains carbonic acid, to penetrate 
to its inmost parts; therefore mortar ulti¬ 
mately becomes a stone. If we take quick¬ 
lime and sand, mixed together in proper pro¬ 
portions to form good cement, but use no 
water to make them into mortar, exposure of 
them to the atmosphere for centuries would 
not form them into a hard stone, because the 
water of crystalization, which is positively 
necessary to promote cohesion among their 
particles, is wanting. Water, then, is the 
great vehicle which chiefly imparts cohesive 
properties to common mortar. 

Hard water, in freezing, parts with the min¬ 
eral and earthy matters which it holds in so¬ 
lution, and the ice, when melted by heat, 
forms soft water; the action of freezing sep¬ 
arates the pure water from the substances 
with which it was previously intimately uni¬ 
ted. The very same effect is produced by 
the action of freezing mortar in the walls of 
buildings; the mortar that is frozen in walls 
never afterwards acquires strong cohesive 
properties. 

It is customary to suspend operations or 
'buildings of brick and stone, during very se¬ 
vere frosts, when mortar freezes rapidly, but 
this is only because of the mechanical diffi¬ 
culties of applying the mortar before it freez¬ 
es ; the chemical science involved in the act 
of freezing its water being either unknown or 
ignored. Mortar should never be allowed to 


freeze in the walls of buildings; to allow it to 
do so, is unwise and unscientific. 

Fold Days and Hensons. 

A few years since we had a series of very mild 
winters, and the old people used to dwell upon 
the cold of by-gone days, and tell what changes 
had taken place in the temperature of the 
seasons. An opinion had become prevalent 
that our climate had really changed from very 
cold to moderately warm winters, and many 
theories were propounded to explain the 
cause of this. The opinion which seemed to 
gain general credence was, that the extermi¬ 
nation of extensive forests, and the rendering 
of great tracts of wild land subservient to 
agriculture, was the cause of these climatic 


All these opinions have been overthrown by 
the severe cold of the last and the present 
winter, and the conclusion is forced upon us, 
that the operations of nature take place 
such a grand and varied scale, that we cannot 
predict from the past, what kind of season- 
warm or cold—ihe next may be. 

There had come down to us, by record and 
tradition, chilling accounts of a famous 
ter day, called the “ Cold Friday,” of January 
19th, 1810. There never was such a cold 
day, and never could be a colder, according to 
traditionary sensations, but this famous old 
cold day, must yield the palm to the “ Cold 
Friday,” of January 23rd, 1857. In Ports¬ 
mouth, N. H., on the Cold Friday of 1810, the 
thermometer stood at 12° below zero ; on the 
Friday of the 23rd ult., it stood, in the same 
city, at 32° below zero—twenty degrees lower. 
Such is the testimony that has come down 
to us. 

The reason why the Cold Friday of 1810 
has become so famous for its cold, is owing 
to the suddenness of change in the weather 
on the day previous the thermometer stood at 
47° above zero, consequently the sudden de¬ 
pression of 59° of temperature tried the hu¬ 
man system severely. Man can become 
ured to withstand a very low temperature 
without being chilled, if the cold 
mains steady ; but sudden changes from warm 
to cold weather, and vice versa, try the human 
constitution severely. On the eastern Atlan¬ 
tic coasts of our country, the weather is very 
changeable in winter, persons should there¬ 
fore be more careful of their health than 
latitudes and districts where the weather is 
more constant. 

It was attempted by several to explain the 
severe cold of last winter, by attributing itto 
electrical currents in the atmosphere, caused, 
as was suggested, by the great eruption of the 
volcano in the Sandwich Islands. Magnetism 
and electricity are very convenient terms to 
which changes in the weather may be attrib¬ 
uted. It is a common practice, with many 
persons, to try and explain, learnedly, 
comprehensible phenomena, by another equal¬ 
ly as little understood—and magnetism and 
electricity are terms which are too commonly 
employed in this manner. 

Phosporus; its Source and IMalu 

Phosphorus is but sparingly diffused as a 
component of minerals : it is to the animal 
kingdom that we turn for our supplies—to 
bones and the fluids of the body. These are 
our magazines of phosphorus, from which it 
is extracted in the large quantities now re¬ 
quired for matches and the other manufac¬ 
tures into which it enters. 

The leading characteristic of phosphorus 
is its extreme combustibility. Place a small 
fragment of it in an open tube, apply heat 
and ignite it—when, on impelling a current 
of air through the tube the phosphorus burns 
with great rapidity. The combustion having 
termitated, two different residues are pro¬ 
duced, one a red-colored substance, the other 
white. The latter, or white, is an acid 
pound of phosphorus with oxygen. The 
former was long imagined to be a combina¬ 
tion of phosphorus with oxygen also, but in a 
lesser ratio than necessary to constitute an 
acid. Whithin the last few years, however, 
M. Schrotter, of Vienna, demonstrated that 
the red compound in question was merely 
phosphorus. No combination has taken place 
to form this red compound, but the phospho¬ 
rus has assumed a second, or allotropic condi¬ 


tion, just as sulphur under the operation of 
heat does. 

Common phosphorus has to be kept in 
water, for the purpose of guarding against 
spontaneous combustion; allotropic phospho- 
however, may be kept unchanged in at¬ 
mospheric air ; indeed, it may be wrapped up 
paper, and carried in the pocket even, with 
impunity. Common phosphorus readily dis¬ 
solves in the sulphuret of carbon, whereas al¬ 
lotropic phosphorus does not. 

Phosphorus exists in all grains, and it forms 
minute portion of every ldaf of wheat bread 
that we eat. It exists in the human brain, but 
the greatest quantity of it is found combined 
with lime, in the bones of animals. The phos¬ 
phate of lime sells at a high price, as a fertil¬ 
izing agent, simply because it is a substance 
difficult to obtain in large quantities. Unlike 
sulphur and lime, which are obtained most 
abundantly from the mineral world, all our 
phosphorus is obtained from organic creations. 


The Steamship Adriatic. 

A correspondent signing himself “An Ame¬ 
rican Engineer,” in a communication to the 
New York Daily Times of the 30th, says in 
reference to the Adriatic :— 

“ When 'the Adriatic crosses the ocean with 
i expenditure of power produced by less fuel 
proportion than any former ship, and con¬ 
tinues to do it without costing more for re¬ 
pairs than other ships of equal power, she 
will have attained a degree of success which 
will be in proportion to her economy and en¬ 
durance ; but if she uses as much coal to a 
horse-power, and costs as much to repair as 
others, she will be a failure, in the true sense 
of that term as applied to the case of any last 
new steamer.” 

The idea conveyed in the above is, that 
our engineers consider that every new steamer 
must surpass its predecessor, must be an 
improvement on it, or they hold it to be a 
failure. This is the right true spirit of pro- 
■ess in engineering and every other art. 

Wealher on the Ocean. 

It frequently occurs that of two vessels 
leaving England at the same time, and des¬ 
tined for the same port in the United States, 
one will experience very stormy weather, 
while the other will meet with moderate 
breezes and fine weather. This has occurred 
with vessels sailing in tracks not many miles 
apart, hence the great necessity for accurate 
tables of the prevalent winds of the ocean 
throughout all its parts, during every day of 
the year. The steamship Arago , which ar¬ 
rived at this port from Havre, France, on the 
28th ult., in 13 days, (a very fast passage for 
her,) reported good weather, while every other 
steamer which crossed the Atlantic last month 
experienced most tempestuous weather. 

Copper Coins. 

As the old copper coins are about to give 
place to new small cents made of nickel and 
copper, an obituary of the “ red cent ” will 
not be uninteresting. It was first issued as a 
United States coin in 1792. It then bore the 
head of Washington on one side, and thir¬ 
teen links on the other. The French Revolu¬ 
tion soon after created a rage for French ideas 
in America, which put on the cent, instead of 
the head of Washington, the head of the God¬ 
dess of Liberty—a French Liberty, with neck 
thrust forward and flowing locks. The chain 
on the reverse was replaced by the olive 
wreath 'of peace. But the French Liberty 
was short-lived, and so was her portrait on 
our cent. The present staid, classic dame, 
with a fillet around her hair, came into fashion 
about thirty or forty years ago. 

American Stoves in Europe. 

James Napier, the engineer in Glasgow, 
Scotland, has presented to each of his twenty 
principal workmen an American cooking 
stove, with a full set of cooking utensils.— 
These stoves were cast at the celebrated Car- 
ron Works, Scotland, and are stated to be of 
very superior workmanship. 

J. Redpath, Secretary of the North Eastern 
Railroad Go., Eng., who recently swindled 
the company out of nearly one million of 
dollars, has been tried, found guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced to transpor tation for life. 
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•Subdivision* of Chemistry. 

The following extract from a recent lecture : 
by Prof. Campbell Morfit, presents useful in- i 
formation in clear and comprehensive terms : j 

“ Chemistry is that branch of knowledge 
: which teaches the internal nature of bodies, 

' explains the manner in which they re-act up¬ 
on each other, and affords the means of ren¬ 
dering t hem available for many useful pur¬ 
poses to which they would be, otherwise, un- [ 
suited. 

The grand practical division of modern i 
chemistry is into organic and inorganic 1 
chemistry. The former, in con’radistinction j 
to the latter, relates to the study of substances 
having life, and existing according to the 
original formation by nature. A more crit¬ 
ically exact classification would be into, 1st, 
Mineral chemistry, or inorganic chemistry 
proper; 2d. The chemistry of organized be- 
! ings, which we so term because though now 
dead they have had their origin in a vital 
principle; and 3d, organic chemistry, compre¬ 
hending those substances which have a pres¬ 
ent or very recent vital existence. 

Analytical chemistry devises methods for 
! detecting the various elements of a compound, 
and estimating their proportions. Synthetic 
j chemistry enables us to form homogeneous 
! compounds of dissimilar substances, and is 
l sometimes used to verify the results of analy- 
I sis. Assaying is analysis by the dry method, 

| and without the use of liquid re-agents. Prac- 
! tical or applied chemistry consists in the ap- 
I plication of chemical principles to the arts, 

! for example, to the making and fixing of 
j colors for paints or dyes, to the processes of 
I bleaching, soap-making, distillation, brewing, 
j pottery, and glass-making, and to culinary 
and domestic operations. It is more elegant¬ 
ly termed technical chemistry, and to this 
branch belongs also metallurgy, or the 
chemical arts of separating metals from their 

Pharmaceutical chemistry relates to the 
preparation of remedies employed in medicine. 
Medical chemistry is allied to physiology, and 
treats of the application of chemical princi¬ 
ples and products in the theory and practice 
of medicine. Toxicological chemistry refers 
to poisons,—their special action upon the ani¬ 
mal system, and the means of detecting them. 
Forensic chemistry embraces both of the lat¬ 
ter branches, and assists in the legal adjudi¬ 
cation of questions concerning life, health, and 
property. 

The subdivisions in the science are many 
and increasing j and the varied uses to which 
it is now applied, for the convenience, econ¬ 
omy, and profit of the world are so great, that 
even subordinate branches are growing or 
taking place out of those that had previously 
existed. 


Bank 


Legal Tender. 

The following item from Thomps 
Note Reporter , may be new to some of our 
readers : “ American gold coin in any amounts 
—American silver to the amount of five dol¬ 
lars—three cent pieces to the amount of thirty 
cents, and one cent pieces to the amount of 
ten cents are legal tender.” 


The valuable invention here represented 
contains two principal features. Two circu¬ 
lar saws are employed, and so arranged on 
sliding frames that they may be moved si¬ 
multaneously in opposite directions, so that 
by allowing the saws to approach each other 
by the proper amount, after each board is 
removed, each saw is set to the log instead of 
the log to the saw, as usual: and two cuts are 
made at the same time on opposite sides of 
the log. The carriage for the log is also 
placed overhead, and the log ingeniously sus¬ 
pended thereto, so as to be out of the way, 
and not to interrupt the movements of the 
attendants about on the flobr. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of a whole mill, 
and fig. 2 a section of one of the elevated 
carriages, J. The same letters being em¬ 
ployed to indicate the parts in both figures. 

G is the log to be sawed, and C and D are 
the two circular saws, each mounted on in¬ 
dependent arbors. Each arbor is mounted on 
a separate frame, E, which frame is carried on 
guide ways, F, in lines transversely to the axis 


of the log. Both the frame which carries C, 
and that which carries D, are provided with 
long racks, not represented, and these racks 
mesh into opposite sides of a small gear wheel 
not represented. This gear wheel is fixed 
on a shaft which is under control of the saw¬ 
yer, and retained by obvious means in any re¬ 
quired position. Thus, by turning this pinion, 
the saws, C and D, are moved toward each 
other, or separated at pleasure, and the saw¬ 


ing, which is commenced by removing a slab 
from each side, progresses further into the log 
as each sawed piece is removed, until there 
remains a piece of a thickness only equal to 
the thickness of the dogs, S and T, which 


Hydro-Steam Engine. 

A large silk manufactory is being construct¬ 
ed in Newark to be driven by a water wheel, 
the water for which is pumped in a continuous 
circuit by steam. The pressure maintained 
on the jet of water is very great, and the 
wheel is a small and exceedingly well finished 
turbine, the diameter of which is only about 
one foot. The revolutions are consequently 
so rapid that instead of multiplying the speed 
in transmitting it to the shafting, as is usually 
necessary with all machinery of this descrip¬ 
tion, whether impelled by water or steam 
power, it has in this case actually to be re¬ 
duced. It is claimed by the inventor, Mr. 
Wm. Baxter, that the simplicity and econ¬ 
omy of the steam pumping machinery em¬ 
ployed, is such as to more than balance the 
waste in transmitting the power through the 
water wheel, and that consequently the power 
is produced and given off to the machinery at 
a less cost for fuel, and with less wear and 
tear of the machinery, as well as also more 
steadily, than in the ordinary steam engines. 
We shall watch the result, and refer to it 


Endurance of Submarine Cubles. 

At a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on January 27, there were exhi¬ 


bited portions of the submarine cables lead¬ 
ing to Calais and Ostend, which had been 
ruptured during the recent gales by a vessel 
dragging her anchor, as described on page 
213. The iron protecting wire had been 
twisted and ruptured by the force of the ves¬ 
sel hanging upon these cables successively, 
but the gutta percha covering of the copper 
wire was but little injured, and exhibited no 
ragged or disturbed condition, but only a 
a simple and clean break or section. The 
rest of the covering was represented to be 
in as good a state as when first laid down five 
and a half years before. 

:Vcw Process of Tunning. 

We have received from Edwin Daniels, of 
Elkhorn, Wis, a sample of calfskin “ upper 
leather,” tanned by a process for which a 
patent was issued to him on the sixth of Jan¬ 
uary last. It is well tanned, firm, yet soft 
and elastic. No bark was used in preparing 
it, and the inventor informs us that the outlay 
for buildings and fixtures is just about one- 
tenth that of tanning with bark, only one vat 
being required for every ten used in the com¬ 
mon process. 

Catechu (old terra japonica) contains more 
tannin than any other substance employed in 
the manufacture of leather; hitherto, how- 


! hold the log. 

These dogs, S and T, of which there are 
! two pairs, one for each extremity of the log, 
j are precisely similar, except that they face in 
1 opposite directions, and each pair is attached 
j to separate carriages, J and J’, which carria- 
j ges run on the same track, K, and can be 
placed at any required distance apart, aceord- 
i ing to the length of the log to be sawed. Both 
' carriages are moved steadily forward as the 
! sawing progresses, by the usual means, as 
| represented. By turning the hand wheels, I 
I and I', easily reached from below, the dogs, 

| S and T are made to release their holds on 
j the stuff, and again to seize very firmly on the 
ends of a new log so soon as it can be placed 
i in the proper position. Every facility is thus 
i provided for working very rapidly and accu- 
; rately, and the advantages arising from the 
| arrangement are too obvious to require re¬ 
hearsal. The invention was patented on the 
3rd of March, inst., by Mr. Philander Eggles¬ 
ton, of Mobile, Ala., from whom any further 
information may be obtained. 

ever, it has not been used for making the best 
qualities of leather, because it rendered the 
skins tanned by it brittle, and liable to crack. 
This defect has been overcome by Mr. Daniels, 
who employs it as the principal agent in his 
process, combined with the sulphate of alum* 
inum, the nitrate of potash, and an acid, by 
which the skins and hides are “ plumped ” in 
a high degree, and the tannin made to com¬ 
bine with the gelatine in proper proportions 
to form soft and firm leather, susceptible of a 
fine finish, free from brittleness, and not liable 
to crack. 

Catechu comes to us from India in the form 
of a concentrated crystalized extract ; it has 
simply to be dissolved in warm water, and is 
then ready for use. Considerable machinery 
and apparatus, such as bark, mills, etc., re¬ 
quired for bark tanning, are unnecessary for 
this process. Persons interested in the manu¬ 
facture of leather will be furnished with sam¬ 
ples by addressing Mr. D. 

The Wethered system of combining super¬ 
heated with common steam, an American in¬ 
vention, is now in use in the British Admiralty 
yacht Black Eagle, and also in H. B. M. 
steamer Dec. The officials report a saving of 
from 31 to 38 per cent in consequence. 
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Inkntians. 


An(i-Photo«raphic Bank Notes. 

Some of the bills belonging to banks in this 
city were copied so perfectly by the photo¬ 
graphic process that they could not be de¬ 
tected by the bank officers. This has led the 
banks to issue bills with yellow colored ground- ;■ 
work, which cannot be so copied. The yellow 
or luminous ray of light, exerts no chemical 
action on the prepared paper of the photo- , 
graphic artist, therefore the yellow colored , 
ground of a genuine bill will produce a 
black ground in a photographic copy. 


Provost's Cotton Press. 

Messrs. W. F. & C. J. Provost, of Selma, 
Ala., are the inventors of an improved press 
for which letters patent were granted on the 
21st of October last. It is designed for com¬ 
pressing hay, cotton, or other similar ma¬ 
terial, and is represented quite fully in the 
accompanying engravings. 

Figure 1 is a general perspective view 
with the side of the press box broken away to 
show the interior, and figure 2 an outline of a 
few of the parts to show how the follower is 
disposed of in supplying the box with new 
material. 

This press, by an arrangement of double 
toggle levers, lifts up the press box and plat¬ 
form at the same time, and to the same ex¬ 
tent as it depresses the follower, a very con¬ 
venient and compact arrangement of the 
working parts, which are all of iron, and very 
substantially designed. 

The inclined arms, B, are prolonged nearly 
to the ground, and are made the means by 
which the horses or other animals are enabled 
to actuate the machine. These arras are sus- ' 
tained by the cross brace, C, and their revolu- | 
tion, by the aid of the shaft, D, gives a power¬ 
ful rotatory motion to the gear wheel, E \ 
This gears into F, which latter is keyed on a 1 
strong square-threaded right and left screw, I 
G. Two stout nuts. T, are fitted on this screw [ 
as represented, to the lower side of which ; 
are jointed by the pins, i i , the stout tog¬ 
gles, H, the other extremity of which toggles ' 
are carried in the box, M, on the back of the 
follower, J. In the upper side of the nuts, 11, 
are simple recesses as represented, in which 
the lower extremities of the corresponding tog¬ 
gles may be inserted or removed at pleasure. 
A stout beam, D', across the top, guided by 
the passage through it of the smooth shaft, D, 
receives the upper set cf toggles, II, and is 
thereby enabled to support by the rods LLL 
L, the press box, platform, etc., which depend 
below. 

The platform, K, forming the bottom of the - 
press box, P, is guided by embracing at each 
end the upright frame, A, as represented. 
The material, 0, is represented as sufficiently 
compressed and firmly hooped with the iron 
bands and clasps, which are now, we believe, 
quite popular as fastenings for cotton bales. 
Doors, N, are provided on both sides to facil¬ 
itate the removal of the material. 

The action of the animals by revolving, G, 
draws the nuts, 11, together, and this raises 
the press box and depresses the follower, per¬ 
forming both these effects in a manner which 
is the great characteristic of the toggle, i. e., 
with a quick motion at first, hut rapidly in¬ 
creasing the purchase and diminishing the 
speed as the position of H H becomes more 
upright, until at the point of greatest com¬ 
pression—and of course greatest resistance of 
the material—the purchase is almost infinite. 
After the removal of a bale and restoration of 
the parts to their original positions, the fol¬ 
lower, J, will be found a little above the top 
of the press box, and by disconnecting the 
upper set of toggles from their recesses in the 
nuts, the follower, with the lower toggles and 
the nuts still attached, may be freely turned 
around the screw, G, as an axis, and made to 
assume the position shown in figure 2, where 
the whole may be sustained by any conveni¬ 
ent means. These parts are thus out of the 
way in refilling the press box, an operation 
which is performed from the back side in 
figure 2. 

This press is very simple, powerful, and 
durable, and is especially intended for plan- 
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tation use in compressing cotton. This high¬ 
ly elastic and bulky material has heretofore 
been usually compressed but slightly by a 


I screw press on the plantation, and o__ Mli _ 

j rival at some important city it has to be again 
J compressed by an hydraulic apparatus ope¬ 


rated by steam pumps. There are several 
large establishments in this city devoted to 
recompressing cotton, as the freight on this im¬ 
portant material is thereby very considerably 
diminished. MesAs. Provost’s press is in¬ 
tended to a great extent to avoid the necessity 
r this secondary operation by giving the 


bales a much denser pressure at the first ope¬ 
ration. 

Further particulars concerning this device 
which is already, we are informed, in quite 
extensive demand, may be obtained by ad¬ 
dressing the inventors at the locality named 
above. 


At the regular semi-monthly meeting of 
the Mechanics’ Club, at the American Insti¬ 
tute rooms in this city, on the 13th inst., Mr. 

W. Fields, of Wilmington, Del., exhibited and 
explained a model of his ingenious anti-freez¬ 
ing hydrant, and Mr. J. P. Nelson, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., his india rubber mask with 
breathing t ibes, for a defence for firemen 
against smoke and flame in a burning build¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Fields’ device, patented in February of 
the present year, causes the same movement 
which closes the valve necessarily to enlarge 
a capacious chamber below, sufficiently to 
draw down all the water which would other¬ 
wise remain in the standing pipe. When the 
hydrant is opened again this chamber is con¬ 
tracted by the depression of a plunger, and 
forces up its contents so that the water there¬ 
in contained is the first to he discharged when 
the hydrant begins to act. 

Mr. Godwin illustrated by diagram the 
action of a device producing the same effect 
in a somewhat simpler manner, invented and 
put in use by John D. Ames, of Yorkville, 
this city, not patented. It was decided that 
Mr. Fields’ device provided more efficient 
packing, and was consequently better adapted 
to great pressures j hut that in other respects 
Mr. Ames’ was preferable. 

Mr. Nelson’s mask fits tightly to the head 
by its own contractile elasticity, and allows 
the wearer to inhale air through a pipe or 
pipes leading down his person nearly or quite 
to the floor, exhaling it through an aperture 
opposite bis mouth, which is protected by a 
simple flap as a covering. 

The London Artizan for this month con¬ 
tains a brief description of a hood and armor 
for enabling a person to go into a vat filled 
with noxious gas, or into the hold of an in- . 
fected vessel, down into wells containing foul 
air, &c. It is thus described :■— 

! t; It consists of an india rubber hood, fur¬ 
nished with glass eyes, a mouth-piece, valve 
chamber, inhaling and exhaling tubes, where- 
the wearer is cut off from the gases and foul 
air which surround him, and at the same time 
j breathe fresh air through the tube carried to 
■ the external atmosphere.* 

A description of this apparatus was recently 
read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
at Edinburgh, by John Z. Kay, of Dundee, gas 
engineer. We believe that this hood will ac- 
I complish the object for which it is designed ; 
and as deaths are of frequent occurrence from 
1 persons entering gas-vats and wells for re¬ 
pairing and cleaning them out, wc would 
recommend the general employment of such a 
hood to prevent such accidents. While wo 
say this much respecting its usefulness, we 
must also positively assert that it is not a 
I very novel invention, and that Mr. Kay is not 
I the original inventor, although he may be, so 
far as his own knowledge extends. This hood 
is similar in every respect to one illustrated 
and described on page 14, Vol. 2, Scientific 
American, designed for the use of firemen 
entering houses on fire. We thus dispose of 
I all modern claimants of this invention and 
presume that the members of the Mechanics’ 

! Club, as well as those of the Royal Scottish 
! Society of Arts, will be more enlightened 
| hereafter in reference to the question of 
! priority in this invention. 

In the course of discussion conseijnent on 
the discovery of the pre-existence of devices 
similar in principle to these, it was con¬ 
tended that a large number of inventions, 
which have been universally credited to En¬ 
glish mechanics really originated elsewhere, 
and that the error has arisen from the English 
I being by far the most successful in placing 
j their inventions on permanent record in their 
| valuable publications. The hydraulic ram 
was most emphatically credited to Montgol- 
• fier, of France, and the high-pressure steam 
engine to Oliver Evans, df onr country, al- 
! though parties in Qreat Britain patented both ' 
these improvements in that country, and have 
I received, to some extent, the credit of being 
| the first inventors. 

Messrs. Mcnn & Co. respectfully announce , 
to the public that they have established a I 
branch of their Patent Agency in Washing¬ 
ton City. See advertisement on another page. < 
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Micro-Geology. 

The celebrated German naturalist, Ehren- 
berg, has made a very curious contribution to 
micro-geology, by the discovery that a large 
proportion of the various green sands, 'which 
are found in some stratified deposits, is com¬ 
posed of the casts of microscopic shells, the 
shells themselves having entirely disappeared. 
The material of these casts is chiefly silex, 
colored with the silicate of iron. 


Wrought Iron Cars. 

There is now nearly completed in Patter- 
'son, N. J^a first class passenger car a little 
larger tham^he, ordinary size, constructed al¬ 
most entirely of'wrought iron. This material 
is employed to obtain great strength, with 
less weight than usual, and to avoid the in¬ 
juries to passengers due^o the destruction of 
ordinary cars in any kind of a smash. The 
experiment, which is being conducted on a 
most liberal scale, and with a view to estab¬ 
lish conclusively the practical superiority of 
this system, is made at the expense of Mr. E. 
W. Sargent, a merchant of this city, under 
the patent of Dr. B. J. LaMothe. The frame¬ 
work is in effect an extremely strong and 
stiff, yet elastic, basket, each joint or intersec¬ 
tion being strengthened by rivets, and the 
whole being further protected by making the 
entire platform at each end one strong 
spring of steel. If the construction runs off 
the track, falls down a precipice, or comes 
into collision with another in such manner 
that the springs at the’ends cannot absorb 
the shock, the car itself will spring, collapse, 
twist or crumple up, but cannot break and 
crush its contents with the fragments. One 
of the great dangers in collisions, &c., arises 
from the disposition of ordinary cars to pene¬ 
trate each other with their timbers, or to shut 
together like the parts of a telescope, and an¬ 
other arises from the facility with which the 
tops and sides, the seats, &c., separate from 
the more substantial floors, and are precipi¬ 
tated forward with the passengers. Neither 
of these, nor many other minor evils, could 
arise from any violence to this style of car, 
which is also much lighter than the wooden 
ones, and thus will absorb far less power in 
hauling it. The car is constructed entirely of 
strips, so connected as to be practically with¬ 
out joints. We hope to see this car perfectly 
successful in practice, and that it may re¬ 
volutionize the mode of constructing these 
important carriers of human freight. The 
principle is beyond doubt an excellent one. 


Improved gleam Gage. 

The accompanying engraving represents a 
Steam Gage invented by Samuel W. Brown, 
of Lowell, Mass., and secured by Letters Pat¬ 
ent dated June 11, 1856. It is one of the 
forms in which the pressure of the steam act3 
to compress a spring, and in which the motion 
is increased, and rendered plainly apparent to 
the eye by the aid of gearing and a suitable 
index on a dial. Unlike other forms of these 
instruments, however, the graduations are 
equally, or nearly equally, distant, in all parts 
of the dial. This is accomplished by the pe¬ 
culiar leverage employed, which will be de¬ 
scribed below. 

The resistance of a spring either to exten¬ 
sion or compression, increases a little more 
rapidly than in a direct proportion to the ex¬ 
tent of flexure. This may be observed in 
the “Salter balance,” as it is sometimes 
called, where weight is ascertained by the 
effect it produces on a coiled spring contained 
in a small case. Without some means of 
compensating therefor, the graduations on 
either a spring balance or a steam gage in¬ 
clude a less space for a given change under 
great weights, or at high pressures, than when 
the spring is less severely strained. 

A represents a flexible diaphragm, protected 
as well as practicable, by metal, from crack¬ 
ing and rupture, and free to receive on its 
lower surface the pressure of the steam (or of 
water acted on by the steam) which is ad¬ 
mitted through a suitable pipe, S, below. B 
10 a stem or cylindrical rod rising from 


A, and surrounded by a stout coiled spring, 
as represented, which tends continually to de¬ 
press it. 0 is a lever hinged to the fixed 
point, D, with its upper face rounded. E is a 
sector of a gear wheel, mounted on the fixed 
center, F, and with a face presented to 0, in 
such manner that as 0 and E are raised by 


the action of B, the leverage of C gradually 
decreases in a ratio which exactly compensates for 
the diminution of its motion , so that the position 
of the gearing on the periphery of E is pre¬ 
cisely proportional to the pressure of the 
steam. G is a small gear wheel and shaft 
which carries the index, J J', and by this 


.BROWN’S STEAM GAGE. 
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means indicates exactly the pressure. H is a 
slender spring, which acts on E with sufficient 
intensity to overcome the slight friction and 
insure its falling back, whenever the pressure 
of the steam is lowered and B is depressed by 
the action of the stout coiled spring.. 

The whole is very sftongly and neatly 
housed in a metallic casing, ' and all the ap¬ 
pointments appear very neat and durable. A 


portion of the face of the dial is left open as 
represented, in order to see that all the parts 
are in perfect order. The gear wheel, G, is 
mounted in a block, so that it may be tra¬ 
versed in a groove across the gage, to facili¬ 
tate any adjustment which may be necessary. 

For further information relating to this 
gage address the inventor, S. W. Brown, as 
above. 


wheel which is fixed on B, and consequently 
oscillates therewith. E is a smaller gear 
wheel, and the effect of this gearing is to 
give to the arm, F, by the rocking of B, a 
sychronous and greater degree of motion. G 
is a link connecting the extremity of F with 
the cross head, H, the ends of which latter 
travel in the slots represented in B, so that 
the motion of the cross head is necessarily in 
line with the axis of the chum, however much 
the chum may be inclined to either side by 
its pendulous motion. I is a rod connected 
to the dasher of the chum in the ordinary 
manner. J is a guide secured in the lower 
extremities of the slots by the pins, K. L is 

rod connected hy a simple hook to the lower 
side of the churn, by which the chum maybe 
swung to and fro. This is the only motion 
required in churning. The swinging of the 
frame, B, imparts a. considerably increased 
motion to F, which moves the cross head, H, 
and rod, I, up and down at each stroke. There 
is a thread or spiral on the rod, I, which 
travels in a corresponding groove in J, as 
represented, so that as the churn dasher rises 
and falls it is rotated alternately in opppsite 
directions, in order the better to agitate the 
fluid within. 

The whole is cheaply and simply con¬ 
structed, and may be easily repaire d by any 
person of ordinary ingenuity in case of fail- 
of any part, which, however, is not likely. 
The strains are slight, and the motion easy, 
and we should presume that this chum would 
prove very much easier to operate than those 
working by the vertical motion of the hand. 

For further information address the inven¬ 
tor as above. 


SHAW’S PENDULOUS CHURN. 



The New Cent. 

This new coin is a valuable institution, and 
e rejoice in anticipating the decrease of the 
ugly old “ verdigris” cent, which encumbered 
our change for such a number of years. The 
southern and western cities have always ig¬ 
nored the copper cent, the three cent piece 
being their smallest circulating medium. But 
the little coin just issued bids fair to receive 
a hearty welcome at their hands. A large 
quantity have been forwarded thitherward. 
But small although the new cent is, in com¬ 
parison with the “ old red,” it is singular that 
joins of the least value should still be so 
large. Why should the one cent coin be so 
much larger than the three cent pieces? There 
is still room for improvement in this respect. 
Commencing with one cent as the coin of least 
value, it should be smallest in size, and all the 
others be proportioned in dimensions accord¬ 
ing to their value. There would be some 
harmony in such a system of coinage as this. 


Toy Balloons. 

On page 164, this Vol., Scientific Ameri¬ 
can, we described the miniature toy balloons 
which had been introduced with such success 
into Paris during the holidays of last winter, 
and suggested their introduction into our 
! cities, as pleasing and beautiful toys to delight 
; Young America. Quite recently they have 
come into pretty general circulation, and may 
be seen in various store windows in our city 
I being placed there as quite novel features of 
; attraction. 

A number of our boys who have purchased 
such balloons have been rather astonished to 
find them daily growing beautifully less in 
size, and prematurely old in wrinkles, and at 
last ceasing to be balloons at all. The cause 
of this is the percolation of the inflating gas 
(hydrogen) through the pores of the balloon. 
This gas is so subtle that it will percolate 
through the pores of metals, goldbeater’s 
skins, india rubber, and the closest and finest 
known membraneous substances. 


The accompanying engraving represents a 
novel device for agitating cream, invented by 
Charles A. Shaw, of Biddeford, Me., and pat¬ 
ented December 9,1856. 

It is designed to agitate the cream in fully 
as efficient and rapid a manner as in common 
chums, and to perform this by a motion 
which is considerably easier for the operator. 
The motion of the ordinary vertical dasher is 


quite unnatural, and severe on the muscles. A 
back and forward motion, as in working a 
pendulum, is far more agreeable, and is that 
in which the power of the hand is applied in 
this invention. 

The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
churn, A, suspended by means of the two slot¬ 
ted bars, B, and the pins, C, to the simple 

frame represented. D is a portion of a ge a 


There are now extensively manufactured 
near Vienna, instruments used in lieu of per¬ 
cussion caps, but which are fitted within in¬ 
stead of upon the nipple of the gun. They | 
are represented as exploding just as easy as 
percussion caps, are perfectly waterproof, and 
the whole, consisting only of a peculiar 
chemical composition, leave, when exploded, 
no residuum whatever behind, and instead of 
ehokiog up, rather tend to clean the nipple. 
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Improved Jig Saw. 

The apparatus here represented secures, in 
an admirable manner, the ends desirable in 
the small and rapid machines used for cutting 
scrolls and other fancy and irregular work. 
The saw is stretched very perfectly, and 
guided and supported in such manner as to 
allow the use of a very narrow saw. Its 
abi lity to describe short curves is considera¬ 
bly greater than that of most styles of scroll 
sawing machines. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the machine 
complete, while Figs. 2 and 3 represent a few 
details on a larger scale. The saw runs in 
fixed guides, and is stretched between light 
elastic levers of wood, to which it is con¬ 
nected by short and light links. The saw is 
supported by a guide wheel at its back, im¬ 
mediately above the surface of the wood 
which is being sawed. Fig. 2 represents one 
of the links which connect the saw to the 
levers; and Fig. 3 represents the steadying 
or guide wheel, which stands behind the saw. 

A represents the frame of the machine, and 
B the large pulley on the first or driving 
shaft. C is a belt conveying the motion to 
the small pulley, D', on the crank shaft, D. E 
is the crank pin. F is the upper lever, and G 
the lower lever, turning respectively on their 
fixed centers, F' and G'. H is the saw, and I 
the table on which the work is placed. J J 
are guides, and K K short links connecting 
the cross-heads or guide pins at the end of 
the saw to the corresponding levers. L is a 
straining piece provided with a screw, as 
represented, and by turning which the tension 
of the saw may be increased or diminished at 
pleasure. M is the connecting rod which con¬ 



veys the motion of the crank pin to the lower 
I lever, G. N represents the ordinary bel- 
! lows, to remove the saw-dust from the top of 
j the work, and 0 the spring by which the dis- 
I charge of air is induced. P represents simply. 
I a steadying bracket, the hight of which may 
be readily adjusted by the screw, .as repre¬ 
sented, to adapt its position to the thickness 
of the stuff being sawed; and R is a steady¬ 
ing wheel mounted in P, and grooved in such 
manner as to bear firmly and fairly against 
the back edge of the saw. 

The elasticity of the levers, F and G, which 


WOOD & DE VAUGHAN’S JIG SAW. 



are usually of ash, is amply sufficient for the 
slight ineqalities in the length of the saw and 
attachments due to the varying angles of the 
links, K K. All the parts being extremely 
light, the saw is driven at a very high ve¬ 


locity without serious vibration or other diffi- j For further information address the inven- 
culty. The motion is always in a perfectly tors, Wm. P. Wood and Sami, de Vaughan, 
right line, so that the kerf or thickness of the Washington, D. 0., who obtained a re¬ 
cut is little or no greater than the width of issued patent therefor on the 10th of March 
the saw. I last. 


MARANVILLE’S MONEY SCALE, 



The instrument represented in the accom¬ 
panying figure is both a weighing and a 
measuring scale, adapted equally to Ameri¬ 
can and the most common foreign money. It 
is intended to be kept on the shelf or counter 
of each business man, as a ready means or 
detecting any fault in the weight or size ox 
either silver or gold coin. It is represented 
as being used to test, in this manner, an 
American quarter. 

Considered as a measure simply, it will be 
observed that the coin is laid with its edges 
in contact with the turned up 'lips on the 
lower side. The surface of the lune-shaped 
portion of the scale remaining uncovered is 


divided by radial lines into four parts, num¬ 
bered 1, 2, 3 and 4. The first, as is distinctly 
stamped on another portion, is intended to in¬ 
dicate the sizes of the respective foreign silver 
coins (1 shilling, 2 francs, 5 francs, etc.); the 
second does the same for American silver, the 
third for American gold, and the fourth for 
foreign gold. The lips or rims referred to on 
the lower or near side, serve, by their varying 
thickness at different points, to indicate in an 
equally simple manner, the proper thickness 
for the rims of the respective pieces, so that 
the instrument instantly indicates whether the 
coin is or is not of the exact proper diameter 
and thickness. 


Across the upper surface of the plate is 
soldered a light triangular bar, as represented, 
and the overhanging ends of this bar are sup¬ 
ported in holes in the upturned ends of a strip 
of metal, which, stretching across beneath, 
serves as a support for the whole. An ad¬ 
ditional part, seen on the right, is mounted so 
as to be free to slide in or out on the arm of 
the scale opposite to the coin, and there are 
graduations on its upper face which denote the 
exact extent to which it should be drawn out 
to balance each coin. Thus the apparatus 
becomes a delicate and very nicely adjustable 
scale for weighing each coin—not for indi¬ 
cating the absolute weight in pennyweights, 
etc., but simply for showing whether or not 
the coin under examination is of a weight 
equal to its standard. 

This invention is very cheap and portable, 
and is evidently little liable to get out of 
order. It is represented full size, and can be 
carried in the pocket with very little incon¬ 
venience. Ordinary money scales are capable 
only of indicating the weight ; and when, in 
order to make up from baser metal the proper 
weight of a gold coin, the coin is made 
thicker, or of larger diameter than usual, they 
have no means of detecting the fraud. 

The instrument was patented on the 13 th 
of January last, by H. Maranville, of Clinton, 
Ohio, from whom any further information re¬ 
specting it may be obtained. 
































































































